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THE  ARGONAUT. 


February  9,  1891. 


THE  WRONG  DOOR. 


My  condition,  at  last,  became  alarming,  and  I  was  afraid 
of  myself.  The  cause  of  it— ah,  that  was  something  !  Had 
it  heen  a  matter  which  an  honorable  man  might  discuss  with 
a  friend,  I  could  have  had  the  healing  consolation  of  sym¬ 
pathy  ;  but  at  the  very  core  of  my  affliction  lay  the  obligation 
of  silence.  Let  us  suppose  a  case  : 

Once  there  was  a  very  beautiful  woman,  married  happily, 
and  a  mother.  Her  husband  had  a  friend,  a  man  of  the 
world.  This  man  discovered  in  his  friend’s  wife  an  accumu¬ 
lation  of  all  womanly  graces  ;  he  saw  in  her  the  ideal  woman, 
in  all  the  world  the  only  one  he  could  have  loved  and  courted, 
fought  for  and  died  for.  Yet  she  was  wholly  inaccessihle, 
even  in  dreams  !  She  was  as  good  as  she  was  beautiful,  as 
true  as  she  was  winsome.  Even  had  she  not  been  so,  his 
hands  were  tied  by  loyalty  to  his  friend.  Some  of  you  will 
laugh  at  that.  Well,  if  a  man’s  honor  fails  him  in  one  direc¬ 
tion,  I  will  not  trust  it  in  another  ;  for  a  man  is  a  whole  re¬ 
mainder  after  subtracting  all  his  evil  from  all  his  good. 
But  “  the  flesh  is  weak.”  That  is  the  villain’s  only  plea  for 
mercy. 

The  friend  could  not  conceal  it  from  the  wife.  Could  not  ? 

I  must  be  careful  in  my  choice  of  words.  Is  there  anything 
in  the  line  of  right  that  a  man  can  not  do  in  such  a  case  ? 
The  world  is  wide — he  could  have  gone  away — but  she  was 
so  beautiful  and  winsome  !  Nor,  as  he  had  not  declared  him¬ 
self,  could  she  presume  to  send  him  away.  He  thought  he 
saw  in  her  eyes  something  of  pity,  something  of  warning, 
something  of  everything.  The  suffering  wore  him  out. 

But  I  must  return  to  the  beginning  and  resume  my  story. 

I  was  much  prostrated  in  mind  and  flesh.,  and  the  services  of 
a  skillful  physician  were  imminently  needed.  With  that  idea, 

I  went  to  see  a  famous  man,  Dr.  Brownell,  a  specialist  in 
matters  of  the  nerves.  It  may  be  thought  a  little  peculiar 
that  I  went  to  consult  this  particular  man,  but  it  must  be  con¬ 
sidered  that  besides  being  a  very  skillful  physician,  he  was  my 
friend.  There  might  have  been  certain  reasons  why  I  should 
not  consult  bim,  but  we  need  not  discuss  them  now. 
His  wife  was  a  beautiful  woman,  and  I  knew  her  well — but 
what  in  the  world  has  this  to  do  with  my  visit  to  her  hus¬ 
band? 

Brownell  was  a  peculiar  man.  Though  he  was  the  best 
friend  I  ever  had,  there  was  not  a  very  close  intimacy  between 
us,  and  yet  I  was  nearer  to  him  than  was  any  other  of  his 
friends.  He  was  much  older  than  his  wife.  A  kirid  heart, 
given  force  and  direction  by  great  wealth,  had  been  exercised 
by  him  in  my  bebalf  with  so  intelligent  purpose  that  I  was 
become  a  man  of  a  little  importance  in  the  community. 

The  physician  lived  in  a  fine  old  house  of  great  size.  Not 
all  of  it  was  occupied.  He  was  a  tireless  collector  of  curiosi¬ 
ties,  and  had  expended  a  fortune  in  that  pursuit.  Few  of 
these  were  ever  shown  to  his  friends,  and  he  never  spoke  of 
them,  but  kept  tbem  in  out-of-the-way  places  in  the  great  es¬ 
tablishment.  He  was  a  reticent  man,  and  many  feared  him  ; 
but  I  saw  in  him  nothing  but  goodness  and  a  marvelous  skill. 

So  it  was  upon  Dr.  Brownell  that  I  called  formally  as  a 
patient.  His  office  was  on  the  main  floor  of  the  house,  and 
consisted  of  two  rooms — a  handsomely  fitted  reception-room, 
and  back  of  it  one  in  which  his  patients  consulted-  him.  Both 
were  very  large.  Although  I  had  called  and  visited  very  often 
at  his  bouse,  I  bad  never  been  in  his  office  before. 

When  I  entered  he  was  just  ready  to  go  out,  but  he  wel¬ 
comed  me  with  his  old-time  cordiality. 

“  Why,  I  am  glad  to  see  you,”  be  said,  taking  my  hand  ; 
“  tbis  is  the  first  time  you  have  honored  my  office  with  a  call. 
Come  in  and  rest  awhile.  You  surely  haven’t  come  to  see 
me  professionally  ?  ”  He  looked  closely  at  me  as  he  asked 
the  question. 

“  Yes,”  I  replied  ;  “  I  fear  I  am  in  rather  a  bad  way.” 

His  face  showed  much  concern. 

“  You  do  look  a  little  shaken,”  said  he,  removing  one  of  his 
gloves.  Then  be  began,  in  a  deliberate  fashion,  to  make  a 
scientific  inquiry  into  my  case.  While  he  was  occupied 
thus,  a  messenger,  all  out  of  breath,  arrived  to  call  him 
to  a  case  of  great  urgency.  Dr.  Brownell,  seeing  the  need  to 
hurry,  asked  me  if  I  could  come  as  well  on  the  following  day. 
Of  course  I  released  him.  He  hurried  away,  saying  : 

“  I  am  very  sorry  to  leave  you,  but  it  can’t  be  helped. 
Step  into  the  house  and  see  Mrs.  Brownell.  I  am  sure  she 
will  be  glad  to  see  you.  Go  through  that  door — it  is  the 
nearest  way.  You  will  find  the  hall  a  little  dark,  but  go 
straight  ahead,  and  you  will  be  all  right.”  Then  he  hurried 
away,  and  in  a  moment  was  gone. 

I  went  to  the  door,  which  I  understood  him  to  have  pointed 
out.  It  was  in  the  consultation- room.  I  discovered  that 
there  were  two  doors,  close  together.  I  selected  the  left-hand 
one.  I  turned  the  knob  and  pulled  the  door  open.  The  hall 
beyond  appeared  to  be  quite  dark,  but  I  remembered  what  he 
had  said  about  that,  and  I  felt  safe.  I  stepped  into  the  hall, 
and  instantly  the  door,  which  was  a  heavy  affair,  made  of 
oak,  closed  upon  me,  pushing  me  out  of  its  way  into  the  hall. 
Then  I  discovered  that  I  was  in  absolute  darkness,  although 
there  was  a  bright  day  without.  Nevertheless,  recalling 
Brownell’s  instruction,  I  went  ahead  with  much  confidence. 
Suddenly,  to  my  infinite  amazement,  the  ground  seemed  to 
open,  and  I  plunged  headlong  downward  into  a  suffocating 
darkness,  at  every  instant  striking  cruelly  upon  hidden  ob¬ 
stacles  along  the  way.  At  last,  after  having  taken  what 
seemed  to  be  a  great  flight,  I  came  heavily  to  a  stone  floor, 
where  the  darkness  was  as  dense  as  ever  before  I  fell.  Fright 
was  my  first  sensation  and  indignation  iny  next ;  for  was  it 
not  likely  that  Brownell  had  played  some  ugly  trick  upon 
me  ?  I  sat  perfectly  still  for  a  little  while,  doing  much  won¬ 
dering.  There  was  nowhere  the  smallest  glimmer  of  light ; 
the  darkness  was  ponderable  and  terrifying.  With  it  was  a 
silence  so  vast  that  the  ordinary  roaring  in  my  ears  became  an 
obtrusive  presence. 

A  little  reason  at  last  found  exercise  in  my  disordered  facul¬ 
ties.  I  reflected  that  the  abyss  into  which  I  had  fallen  was 
aii  unguarded  flight  of  stairs,  into  which  I  had  walked  in  the 
larkness.  A  cautious  hand-survey  verified  the  belief,  for 


there  I  lay  at  the  bottom  of  the  stairs.  A  moment  later  I 
remembered  that  I  had  noticed  two  doors,  one  beside  the 
other.  It  was  very  clear  that  I  had  made  a  mistake  hy 
choosing  a  door  leading  to  the  cellar.  It  then  was  no  seri¬ 
ous  matter  at  all,  and  I  laughed  at  myself  for  my  terror. 
All  that  was  necessary  was  to  ascend  the  flight,  open  the 
door,  and  emerge  by  the  other.  Without  any  waste  of  time 
I  went  about  putting  this  plan  into  use  ;  but  when  I  had 
clambered  up  the  stairs  and  found  the  door,  I  discovered 
that  I  was  securely  locked  within  this  dismal  place  1  There 
was  no  knob  on  the  inside  at  all.  My  first  intention  was  to 
get  relief  by  knocking  on  the  door  ;  but  there  quickly  arose 
two  reasons  why  I  should  not — no  one  was  within,  and,  be¬ 
sides,  even  if  I  should  summon  attention,  how  could  I  ex¬ 
plain  my  ridiculous  plight  ?  My  clothing  had  been  tom  by 
my  fall,  and  I  knew  by  the  token  of  a  warm,  sticky  sensa¬ 
tion  about  my  face  and  neck  that  I  had  been  hurt  and  was 
bleeding  freely.  I  was  satisfied  there  must  be  some  way  of 
escape  from  the  cellar  without  alarming  the  household,  and, 
though  my  prison  was  darker  than  night,  I  determined  to  ex¬ 
haust  this  resource  before  trying  the  other. 

Accordingly  I  descended  the  stairs,  and,  by  keeping  my 
hands  on  one  of  the  walls,  began  to  creep  forward,  with  a 
careful  guard  upon  the  possibility  of  another  flight  of  stairs. 
Presently  I  found  a  turn  in  the  passage,  and  followed  it  on. 
Then  I  came  to  a  transverse  passage,  and  was  in  doubt 
which  way  to  turn.  Meanwhile,  the  darkness  did  not  relax 
in  the  smallest  way,  and  absolute  silence  packed  my  environ¬ 
ment.  I  turned  to  the  right,  and  in  that  direction,  not  far 
away,  I  saw  an  exceedingly  thin  line  of  light,  which  I  sur¬ 
mised  issued  from  the  bottom  of  a  door.  I  went  toward 
this,  and  was  about  to  put  my  hand  upon  the  door,  when  it 
occurred  to  me  that  caution  sometimes  was  a  valuable  exer¬ 
cise.  Thereupon,  I  knelt  and  examined  the  line  of  light 
more  closely  ;  and  it  was  somewhat  disheartening  to  discover 
that  the  light,  instead  of  being  white,  was  yellow.  In  other 
words,  it  was  gas-light,  and  not  daylight,  that  shone  beyond 
the  door. 

While  thus  I  knelt,  I  thought  I  heard  a  certain  scurrying 
within.  It  was  a  sound  not  very  unlike  that  which  I  had 
heard  in  the  dark  passage,  and  which  I  had  mistaken  for 
automatic  aberrations  of  my  hearing  sense.  Now,  the  same 
sound  gave  me  a  certain  depressing  feeling  of  insecurity,  as 
though  a  malign  mystery,  suited  to  this  uncanny  place,  was 
preparing  a  grotesque,  and  perhaps  dangerous,  reception  for 
me.  Should  I  abandon  this  enterprise  and  seek  another 
door  ?  There  was  danger  that  I  might  not  find  this  one 
again.  Indeed,  was  there  anything  to  fear?  Surely  my 

conscience -  I  gently  pushed  upon  the  door.  It  did  not 

open.  I  found  a  keyhole,  and  peered  through  it.  A  curi¬ 
ous  large  hall  seemed  to  be  beyond,  lighted  faintly,  and  I 
thought  I  saw  the  shadowy  form  of  a  woman  float  across  the 
field  of  vision.  Just  above  the  keyhole  I  found  a  knob.  I 
turned  it,  and  instantly  the  door  flew  open,  pulling  me  vio¬ 
lently  with  it  ;  and,  before  the  instinctive  movement  to  seize 
upon  a  support  and  hold  it  securely  permitted  me  to  take  my 
grasp  from  the  knob,  I  found  myself  wholly  at  the  mercy  of 
unresisted  gravitation,  flying  undoubtedly  downward,  if  rea¬ 
son  is  to  be  accepted,  but  in  all  other  directions  as  well,  if  my 
feelings  had  been  the  ground  of  judgment.  But  this  time, 
instead  of  falling  upon  a  cold,  stone  floor,  I  alighted  on  a  de¬ 
liciously  soft  carpet,  of  the  thickest  and  finest  rugs  ;  and,  for 
that  matter,  the  distance  which  I  had  fallen  was  in  reality 
quite  small. 

Upon  looking  about  I  found  myself  in  tbe  strangest  place 
it  was  ever  my  fortune  to  see  ;  but,  before  I  describe  it,  I 
must  say  something  in  explanation  of  my  unaccountable 
flight  through  the  air.  The  floor  of  this  hall  was  sunk  a 
few  feet  below  the  level  of  the  passage  by  which  I  had  ap¬ 
proached,  and  down  from  the  door  led  a  flight  of  stone  steps, 
which  the  pulling  of  the  door  had  made  me  to  clear  as  I  fell. 
I  had  thought  that  some  one  was  concealed  behind  the 
door  and  pulled  it  open  quickly  when  I  turned  the  knob  ;  but, 
upon  looking,  I  saw  no  one,  and  I  must  believe  that,  for  some 
reason  which  I  shall  not  attempt  to  explore,  the  conduct  of 
the  door’ was  guided  by  a  powerful  spring. 

There  was  no  time  for  any  intelligent  kind  of  thinking,  for, 
besides  being  in  a  large  hall  of  extraordinary  appear¬ 
ance,  I  found  myself  in  a  company  of  the  most  astonishing 
people.  The  walls  were  covered  with  curious  things  from 
every  corner  of  the  world.  The  roof  was  perforated  with 
openings,  representing  stars,  animals,  angels,  demons,  and 
other  things.  These  openings  were  covered  with  colored 
glass  of  every  shade,  and  above  all  was  the  light,  which  shone 
through  the  grotesque  openings,  and  filled  the  room  with  a 
soft,  yellow  radiance. 

The  light  was  Joo  faint  for  a  fine  definition  of  features, 
and  so  I  could  not  then  have  said  that  I  knew  any  of  the 
persons  present.  They  were  all  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
room,  and  every  one  of  them  was  looking  at  me.  Some 
were  sitting,  others  standing,  and  all  were  upon  an  elevated 
platform  which  ran  around  the  room.  This  platform  was 
raised  not  more  than  eight  inches  above  the  floor. 

I  scrambled  to  my  feet  and  looked  around  upon  them,  of 
course  expecting  that  I  should  be  spoken  to.  But  not  a  word 
was  said  and  not  a  movement  was  made.  The  whole  cir¬ 
cumstance  was  so  extraordinary,  and  the  silence  and  immov¬ 
ability  of  the  assembled  people  so  impressive,  that  a  strange 
tingling  feeling,  which  all  who  have  been  frightened  know  the 
nature  of,  crept  up  my  face  and  into  my  hair,  and  my  heart 
beat  with  what  seemed  to  be  so  strong  a  torsional  force  that 
it  twisted  a  sharp  pain  out  of  its  function.  I  made  an  essay 
of  speech. 

“This,”  I  said  (indignation  arising  with  the  emergence  of 
courage),  “  may  be  a  very  amusing  pastime  for  you,  but  I 
have  it  that  you  are  putting  a  very  gross  indignity  upon  me. 
If  Dr.  Brownell  is  in  this  distinguished  company,  I  would  like 
him  to  hear  me  say  that  I  resent  being  made  the  victim  of 
this  boyish  prank  for  the  edification  of  spectators  invited  to 
enjoy  my  discomfiture,  and  that  I  propose,  without  any  loss  of 
time,  to  give  to  my  resentment  such  form  and  character  as  will 
cause  it  to  have  a  disagreeable  permanency  in  his  recollec¬ 
tion.” 


This  wide-winged  and  rather  silly  threat  might  as  well  have 
been  spoken  to  the  red  dragons  and  green  angels  in  the  ceil¬ 
ing,  for  not  a  word  or  movement  did  it  elicit.  I  found  it  easy 
to  speak,  but  my  voice  sounded  as  though  it  had  come  from 
some  one  else  to  me  alone,  and  that  made  me  uncertain  that 
I  had  spoken  at  all.  But  a  quickening  anger  was  straining 
its  leash  within  me,  and  I  made  no  effort  to  control  it.  A 
sense  of  outrage,  shame,  and  indignation  swept  over  me  ; 
there  were  things  I  would  not  bear.  At  this  moment, 
Brownell’s  individuality  emerged  from  the  dim  shadows  of  the 
company,  and  I  walked  straight  up  to  him.  He  looked  at 
me  steadily  as  I  approached,  the  old,  good-natured,  half-quiz¬ 
zical  expression  that  I  knew  so  well  sitting  upon  bis  face.  I 
had  approached  him  very  near,  when  an  indefinable,  violent 
sensation  seized  upon  me  and  beld  me  from  further,  advance. 
Likely  it  was  as  much'  dread  as  terror  ;  but,  whatever  it  was, 
there  I  stood  grown  to  the  floor,  staring  in  dismay  at  tbis 
silent  and  motionless  man  with  the  quizzical  expression. 
Quite  near  me  was  an  old  man  sitting  on  a  chair,  his  hand 
resting  on  a  heavy  stick.  I  seized  the  stick  and  tried  to  wrench 
it  from  his  grasp,  intending  to  brain  Brownell  with  it ;  but 
think  what  must  have  been  my  horror  to  see  the  old  man’s 
arm  come  away  from  his  body  with  the  stick,  the  hand  still 
retaining  its  hold  !  I  threw  the  stick  away  with  a  shudder, 
and  went  up  closer  to  Brownell.  I  caught  him  by  the  shoul¬ 
ders,  and  shook  him  with  such  violence  that  his  head  rolled 
on  the  floor  at  my  feet.  Then  the  truth  burst  through  the 
envelope  of  my  vast  and  inconceivable  stupidity — not  all 
stupidity,  for  another  affliction  beset  me — these  were  all  wax- 
figures  !  I  had  stumbled  into  one  of  those  queer  nooks  in 
Brownell’s  house  where  some  of  his  treasures  were  stored, 
and  where,  in  these  uncanny  ways,' he  enjoyed  himself  alone. 

The  reaction  from  this  discovery  was  peculiar.  At  first  I 
laughed,  but  my  laughter  hecame  so  loud  and  furious  that  I 
saw  it  was  hysteria,  and  then  I  had  trouble  to  check  it.  My 
head  was  splitting,  and  my  throat  was  cracked  and  burning. 
Pains  of  various  kinds  found  employment  in  torturing  me, 
and  they  were  pains  to  which  I  was  in  nowise  accustomed. 
Therefore,  it  was  necessary  that  I  make  haste  to  escape  from 
this  almost  unearthly  place.  The  silence  and  apparent  intel¬ 
ligent  immobility  of  the  wax- figures  were  more  than  depress¬ 
ing.  I  began  to  fear,  indeed,  that,  after  all,  they  would  take 
on  life  and  present  some  new  form  of  suffering  for  my  tort¬ 
ure. 

At  the  end  of  the  hall  was  a  wide  door  draped  with  a 
porti&re.  From  where  I  stood,  I  could  see  the  white  satin  of 
a  woman’s  skirt  just  behind  the  portiere  on  one  side.  Evi¬ 
dently  no  light  entered  that  room,  except  the  weak,  diffused 
light  of  the  demons  and  angels  in  the  room  where  I  was 
standing,  and,  hence,  it  was  much  darker  beyond  the  porti&res; 
but,  after  looking  around,  I  saw  that  if  there  was  any  escape 
except  by  the  way  I  had  come,  it  must  be  through  the  room 
in  which  stood  the  woman  in  satin.  Yet  I  feared  to  enter 
that  room.  The  dim  light,  the  woman  behind  the  portiere — 
it  all  looked  mysterious  and  dread -lurking.  It  was  evident 
-that  the  woman  stood,  as  did  the  others,  on  a  platform  ;  but 
was  that  sufficient  upon  which  to  construct  a  belief  that  she, 
too,  was  wax  ?  And  would  it  not  be  all  the  better  if  she  were 
flesh  and  blood  ?  Assuredly,  for  that  meant  deliverance. 

I  went,  without  further  thinking,  to  tbe  portifcre,  and  passed 
within  the  room,  having  an  unaccountable  care  that  I  did  not 
pass  too  near  the  woman  in  satin.  I  went  into  the  room  and 
looked  around  for  a  door.  None  could  I  find.  My  gaze  fell 
upon  the  woman  whose  skirt  I  had  seen,  and  then  came  upon 
me  the  very  heaviest  blow  of  all  in  that  day  of  miseries  ;  for 
there,  before  me,  beautiful  and  radiant,  embodiment  of  all  the 
finest  graces  of  womankind,  unspeakably  winsome,  and  in 
all  possible  ways  the  loveliest  woman  under  the  sun,  stood 
the  physician’s  wife.  If  only  it  had  been  she,  indeed,  instead 
of  an  artful  wax  counterfeit !  I  stood  and  admired  her  to 
my  heart’s  content,  and  then  I  looked  another  way  and  con¬ 
tinued  my  search  for  the  door. 

In  what  way  soever  I  turned,  I  felt  that  the  soft,  blue  eyes 
of  this  enchanting  figure  were  upon  me.  This  gave  me  a 
certain  fear,  the  meaning  of  which,  beyond  a  consciousness 
of  extreme  nervous  irritation,  I  was  not  able  to  understand. 
My  disorder  began  to  take  on  an  exhilaration  much  like  that 
which  comes  from  hashish,  imparting  a  quickening  power  to 
my  senses  and  a  keen  edge  to  my  imagination.  A  feeling  of 
happy  confidence  and  lively  enthusiasm  struck  off  the  angles 
of  the  fear  which  formerly  had  depressed  me,  and  I  became 
bold,  valiant,  and  adventurous.  What  an  inspiring  effect 
even  the  wax-image  of  a  beautiful  woman  may  have  on  a 
man  !  I  again  looked  at  the  figure  in  satin.  Could  1  have 
been  in  error?  Was  it  possihle  that  a  wax-figure  could  be 
caught  stealing  a  quick  glance  at  me  and  suppressing  a  de¬ 
licious  smile  ?  Was  this  a  new  Galatea,  ready  to  step  from 
her  pedestal  and  be  my  devoted  slave  ?  .  .  . 

A  great  hope,  so  wild  that  I  dared  not  give  it  too  generous 
entertainment,  leaped  up  from  my  heart.  Fool  or  madman — 
which  was  I  ?  Though  the  whole  world  might  be  consumed 
with  love  of  her,  she  would  remain  steadfast  in  the  way  of  a 
wife  forever.  It  was  wholly  impossible  that  she  should  choose 
this  astounding  way  of  letting  me  know  that  the  one  secret  of 
my  life  had  slipped  away  from  me  and  had  been  welcomed 
into  her  own  life.  I  gazed  upon  her,  filled  with  awe.  .  .  . 
Her  head  slowly  turned,  her  glorious  eyes  rested  full  upon  my 
face,  and  the  sweetest  smile  that  I  had  ever  seen  on  her  beau¬ 
tiful  face  saturated  all  my  sensibilities  with  inconceivable  de¬ 
lights.  There  was  a  meaning  in~that  look  and  smile  that  I 
had  never  seen  before,  and  the  light  that  shone  through  it  was 
a  welcome  to  me  ! 

I  went  closer  to  her,  my  feet  winged  with  joy.  The  smile 
beckoned,  the  glance  was  a  reassurance. 

“  Alice  !  ”  I  cried. 

“  I  have  waited  for  you  long,”  she  answered  ;  and  there  can 
be  no  music  on  earth  so  sweet  as  those  words. 

I  caught  her  in  my  arms  and  drew  her  to  my  breast,  nearly 
crushing  her.  I  looked  up  into  her  face  and  she  looked  down 
into  mine.  I  drew  her  from  the  pedestal.  All  at  once  a  look 
of  horror  came  into  her  face. 

“  You  are  bloody  !  ”  she  cried. 

“  It  is  nothing,”  I  protested. 
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The  look  of  horror  became  one  of  terror.  “  Oh,”  she  said, 
“  there  is  blood  on  your  face  and  villainy  in  your  heart  !  Sos 
this  is  how  you  would  betray  your  best  friend,  and  wreck  my 
life.  I  will  save  him  and  you.”  With  that  I  saw  something 
bright  and  keen  glitter  a  moment  in  her  hand,  and  in  an  in¬ 
stant  a  thing  cold  and  sharp  slipped  between  the  ribs  of  my 
breast.  I  choked ;  a  hlindness  assailed  me,  and  I  felt  myself 

(going  all  at  large  to  the  floor. 

*  *  *  *  *  **  * 

Dr.  Brownell  was  sitting  beside  me  in  a  room  of  his  house, 
and  I  was  lying  in  bed,  with  a  feeling  of  great  weakness.  He 
saw  that  I  was  watching  him.  He  arose  and  stood  over  me, 
and  his  face  showed  much  relief. 

“  You  are  all  right  now,  aren’t  you,  old  fellow  ?  ”  How 
kind  his  voice  was  ! 

“  Yes.” 

I  felt  no  pain  in  my  breast,  hut  feebly  I  put  up  my  hand. 
“  Is  the  wound  dangerous  ?  ”  I  asked.  ^ 

“  What  wound  ?  ” 

I  made  no  reply. 

“  The  only  wound  you  had  was  a  slight  abrasion  of  the 
scalp,  and  that  has  been  cured  a  week.” 

I  dared  not  ask  any  more  questions. 

“Alice  came  in  to  see  you  this  morning  and  left  these  flow¬ 
ers  for  you.  I  told  her  I  thought  you  would  be  all  right  to¬ 
day,  and  she  will  come  to  see  you  as  soon  as  I  send  her 
word.  By  the  way,  old  man,  that  was  a  curious  mistake  you 
made  in  getting  among  my  wax- figures.  We  found  you  un¬ 
conscious  there.  In  your  delirium  you  must  have  developed 
a  strong  dislike  for  the  figures  of  Alice  and  me,  as  you  com¬ 
pletely  demolished  them.  W.  C.  MORROW. 

San  Francisco,  February,  1S91. 


VERSES  BY  EUGENE  FIELD. 


Sister’s  Cake. 

I'd  not  complain  of  Sister  Jane,  for  she  was  good  and  kind, 
Comhining  with  rare  comeliness  distinctive  gifts  of  mind  ; 

Nay,  I'll  admit  it  were  most  fit  that,  worn  by  social  cares, 

She'd  crave  a  change  from  parlor  life  to  that  helow  the  stairs, 

And  that,  eschewing  needlework  and  music,  she  should  take 
Herself  to  the  substantial  art  of  manufacturing  cake. 

At  hreakfast,  then,  it  would  befall  that  Sister  Jane  would  say : 
Mother,  if  you  have  got  the  things,  I'll  make  some  cake  to-day  1" 
Poor  mother’d  cast  a  timid  glance  at  father,  like  as  not — 

For  father  hinted  sister's  cooking  cost  a  frightful  lot — 

But  neither  she  nor  he  presumed  to  signify  dissent, 

Accepting  it  for  gospel  truth  that  what  she  wanted  went  ! 

No  matter  what  the  rest  of  'em  might  chance  to  have  in  hand, 
The  whole  machinery  of  the  house  came  to  a  sudden  stand ; 

The  pots  were  hustled  off  the  stove,  the  fire  huilt  up  anew, 

With  every  damper  set  just  so  to  heat  the  oven  through 
The  kitchen-tahle  was  relieved  of  everything,"  to  make 
That  ample  space  wliicb  Jane  required  when  she  compounded 
cake. 

And,  oh  1  the  hustling  here  and  there,  the  flying  to  and  fro  ; 

The  click  of  forks  that  whipped  the  eggs  to  lather  white  as 
snow — 

And  what  a  wealth  of  sugar  melted  swiftly  out  of  sight — 

And  hutter?  Mother  said  such  waste  would  ruin  father,  quite  ! 
But  Sister  Jane  preserved  a  mien  no  pleading  could  confound 
As  she  utilized  the  raisins  and  the  citron  by  the  pound. 

Oh,  hours  of  chaos,  tumult,  heat,  vexatious  din,  and  whirl ! 

Of  deep  humiliation  for  the  sullen  hired-girl ; 

Of  grief  for  mother,  hating  to  see  things  wasted  so, 

And  of  fortune  for  the  little  boy  who  pined  to  taste  that  dough  ! 
It  looked  so  sweet  and  yellow— sure,  to  taste  it  were  no  sin— 

But,  oh !  how  sister  scolded  if  be  stuck  his  finger  in  ! 

The  chances  were  as  ten  to  one,  before  the  joh  was  through, 

That  sister'd  think  of  something  else  she'd  great  deal  rather  do  I 
So,  then,  she'd  softly  steal  away,  as  Arahs  in  the  night, 

Leaving  the  girl  and  ma  to  finish  up  as  hest  they  might ; 

These  tactics  {artful  Sister  Jane)  enahled  her  to  take 
Or  shift  the  credit  or  the  hlame  of  that  too-treacherous  cake ! 

And  yet,  unhappy  is  the  man  who  has  no  Sister  Jane — 

For  he  who  has  no  sister  seems  to  me  to  live  in  vain. 

I  never  had  a  sister— may  be  that  is  why  to-day 
I’m  wizened  and  dyspeptic,  instead  of  hlithe  and  gay  ; 

A  boy  who’s  only  forty  should  be  full  of  romp  and  mirth, 

But  /  (hecause  I’m  sisterless)  am  the  oldest  man  on  earth  1 

Had  I  a  little  sister— oh,  how  happy  I  should  he  ! 

I'd  never  let  her  cast  her  eyes  on  any  chap  but  me  ; 

I'd  love  her  and  I'd  cherish  her  for  better  and  for  worse— 

I'd  huy  her  gowns  and  bonnets,  and  sing  her  praise  in  verse  ; 
And — yes,  wbat's  more  and  vastly  more — I  tell  you  what  I'd  do : 
I’d  let  her  make  her  wondrous'  cake,  and  I  would  eat  it,  too ! 

I  have  a  high  opinion  of  the  sisters,  as  you  see — 

Another  fellow’s  sister  is  so  very  dear  to  me  1 
I  love  to  work  anear  her  when  she's  making  over  frocks, 

When  she  patches  little  trousers  or  dams  prosaic  socks  ; 

But  I  draw  the  line  at  one  thing — yes,  I  don  my  hat  and  take 
A  three  hours'  walk  when  she  is  moved  to  try  her  hand  at  cake ! 


Dear  Old  London. 

When  I  was  hroke  in  London  in  the  fall  of  '89, 

I  chanced  to  spy  in  Oxford  Street  this  tantalizing  sign : 

"A  Splendid  Horace  Cheap  for  Cash"— of  course  I  had  to  look 
Upon  the  vaunted  hargain,  and  it  was  a  nohle  book ! 

A  finer  one  I've  never  seen  nor  can  I  hope  to  see — 

The  first  edition,  richly  bound,  and  clean  as  clean  can  be ; 

And,  just  to  think  !  for  three-pounds-ten  I  might  have  had  that  Pine, 
When  I  was  broke  in  London  in  the  fall  of  ’89 ! 

Down  at  Noseda's  in  the  Strand- 1  found,  one  fateful  day, 

A  portrait  that  I  pined  for  as  only  maniac  may— 

A  print  of  Mme.  Vestris— she  flourished  years  ago, 

Was  Bartolozzi’s  daughter  and  a  thorough-hred,  you  know  ! 

A  clean  and  handsome  print  it  was,  and  cheap  at  thirty  hoh — 
That’s  what  I  told  the  salesman  as  I  choked  a  rising  soh  ; 

But  I  hung  around  Noseda’s  as  it  were  a  holy  shrine, 

When  I  was  hroke  in  London  in  the  fall  of  '89  1 

At  Davey's  in  Great  Russell  Street  were  autographs  galore, 

And  Mr.  Davey  used  to  let  me  con  that  precious  store  ; 

Sometimes  I  read  what  warriors  wrote,  sometimes  a  king's  com¬ 
mand, 

But,  oftener  still,  a  poet's  verse  writ  in  a  meager  hand ; 

Lamh,  Byron,  Addison,  and  Bums,  Pope,  Johnson,  Swift,  and  Scott— 
It  needed  hut  a  paltry  sum  to  comprehend  the  lot, 

Yet,  when  Friend  Davey  marked  'em  down,  what  could  I  but  de¬ 
cline  ? 

For  I  was  hroke  in  London  in  the  fall  of  ’89 ! 

Of  antique  swords  and  spears  I  saw  a  vast  and  dazzling  heap 
That  Curio  Fenton  offered  me  at  prices  passing  cheap  ; 


And,  oh !  the  quaint  old  hureaus  and  the  warming-pans  of  brass, 
And  the  lovely  hideous  freaks  I  found  in  pewter  and  in  glass  ! 

And,  oh  !  the  sidehoards,  candlesticks,  the  cracked  old  china  plates, 
The  clocks  and  spoons  from  Amsterdam  that  antedate  all  dates — 
Of  such  superh  monstrosities  1  found  an  endless  mine, 

When  I  was  broke  in  London  in  the  fall  of  ’89  l 

O  ye  that  hanker  after  boons  that  others  idle  hy — 

The  battered  things  that  please  the  soul  though  they  may  vex  the 
eye  ; 

The  silver-plate  and  crockery  all  sanctified  with  grime, 

The  oaken  stuff  that  has  defied  the  tooth  of  envious  Time, 

The  musty  tomes,  the  speckled  prints,  the  mildewed  hills  of  play, 
And  other  costly  relics  of  malodorous  decay — 

Ye  only  can  appreciate  what  agony  was  mine 
When  I  was  hroke  in  London  in  the  fall  of  ’89 ! 

When,  in  the  course  of  natural  things,  I  go  to  my  reward, 

Let  no  imposing  epitaph  my  martyrdoms  record  ; 

Neither  in  Hebrew,  Latin,  Greek,  or  any  classic  tongue 
Let  my  ten  thousand  triumphs  over  human  griefs  be  sung  ; 

But  in  plain  Anglo-Saxon  (that  he  may  know  who  seeks 
What  agonizing  pangs  I’ve  had  while  on  the  hunt  for  freaks) 

Let  there  be  writ  upon  the  slab  that  marks  my  grave  this  line : 

'  ’  Deceased  was  hroke  in  London  in  the  fall  of  '89  l " 


The  Schnellest  Z ug. 

From  Hanover  to  Leipsig  is  but  a  little  way, 

Yet  the  journey  hy  the  so-called  schnellest  zug  consumes  a  day  ; 
You  start  at  half- past  ten  or  so,  and  not  till  nearly  night 
Do  the  double  towers  of  Magdeburg  loom  up  hefore  your  sight  ; 
Front  thence  to  Leipsig's  quick  enough — of  that  I'll  not  complain — 
But  from  Hanover  to  Magdehurg — confound  that  schnellest  train  ! 

The  Germans  say  that  "schnell"  means  fast,  and  "  schnellest' 
faster  yet — 

In  all  my  life  no  grimmer  bit  of  humor  have  I  met ! 

Why,  thirteen  miles  an  hour’s  the  greatest  speed  they  ever  go, 
While  -on  tbe  engine  piston-rods  do  moss  and  lichens  grow  ; 

And  yet  the  average  Teuton  will  presumptuously  maintain 
That  one  can't  know  what  swiftness  is  till  be‘s  tried  das  schnellest 
train  ! 

Fool  that  I  was  1  I  should  have  walked — I  had  no  time  to  waste  ; 
The  little  journey  I  had  planned  I  had  to  do  in  haste — 

The  quaint  old  town  of  Leipsig  with  its  literary  mart, 

And  Dresden  with  its  crockery-shops  and  wondrous  wealth  of  art, 
The  Saxon  Alps,  the  Carlsbad  cure  for  all  dyspeptic  pain — 

These  were  the  ends  I  had  in  view  when  I  took  that  schnellest 
train. 

The  natives  dozed  around  me,  yet  none  too  deep  to  bear 
The  guard's  sporadic  shout  of  ”  funf  minuten"  (meaning  heer) ; 

I  counted  forty  times  at  least  that  voice  announce  the  stops 
Required  of  those  fat  natives  to  glut  their  greed  for  hops, 

Whilst  1  crouched  in  a  corner,  a  monument  to  woe, 

And  thought  unholy,  awful  things,  and  felt  my  whiskers  grow  ! 

And  then,  the  wretched  sights  one  sees  while  traveling  by  that 
train — 

The  women  doing  men-folks'  work  at  harvesting  the  grain, 

Or  sometimes  gruhhing  in  the  soil,  or  bitched  to  heavy  carts 
Beside  the  family  cow  or  dog,  doing  their  slavish  parts  ! 

The  husbands  strut  in  soldier  garb— indeed,  they  were  too  vain 
To  let  creation  see  them  work  from  that  creeping  schnellest  train  1 

I  found  the  German  language  all  too  feeble  to  convey 

The  sentiments  that  surged  through  my  dyspeptic  hulk  that  day  ; 

I  had  recourse  to  English  and  exploded  without  stint 
Such  virile  Anglo-Saxon  as  would  never  do  in  print, 

But  which  assuaged  my  rising  gorge  and  cooled  my  seething  hrain 
While  snailing  on  to  Magdehurg  upon  that  schnellest  train. 

The  typical  New  England  freight  that  maunders  to  and  fro — 

The  upper  Mississippi  boats— the  bumptious  B.  &  O.— 

The  creeping  Southern  railroads  with  their  other  creeping  things — 
The  Philadelphy  cahle  that  is  run  out  West  for  rings — 

The  Piccadilly  buses  with  their  constant  roll  and  shake — 

All  have  I  tried,  and  yet  I'd  give  the  "schnellest  zug"  the  cake! 

My  countrymen,  if  ever  you  should  seek  the  German  clime, 

Put  not  your  trust  in  Baedeker  if  you  are  pressed  for  time  ; 

From  Hanover  to  Magdehurg  is  many  a  weary  mile 

By  "  schnellest  zug,"  but,  done  afoot,  it  seems  a  tiny  while  ; 

Walk,  swim,  or  skate,  and  then  the  task  will  not  appear  in  vain, 
But  you'll  break  the  third  commandment  if  you  take  the  schnellest 
train  !  — Chicago  News. 


Disbelievers  in  vaccination  for  small-pox  should  consider 
the  statements  just  made  to  the  French  Academy  of  Medi¬ 
cine  by  Dr.  Brouardel.  While  Germany  loses  only  1 10  per¬ 
sons  per  annum  from  small-pox,  France  actually  loses  14,000, 
to  be  accounted  for  by  the  rigid  way  in  which  vaccination  is 
enforced  in  Germany  and  by  the  carelessness  of  the  French¬ 
men.  In  1865,  when  vaccination  was  not  obligatory  in  Prus¬ 
sia,  the  mortality  was  27  per  100,000  inhabitants.  After 
vaccination  was  enforced,  the  mortality  fell  in  1874  to  3.60 
per  100,000,  and,  in  1886,  to  0.049.  At  the  present  time,  the 
mortality  from  this  cause  in  France  is  43  per  100,000. 


Prince  Nicholas  of  Montenegrb  has  ordained  in  his  official 
gazette  that  every  one  of  his  active  warriors  shall  plant,  dur¬ 
ing  1891,  two  hundred  grape-vines  ;  every  brigadier  must 
plant  twenty  ;  every  commander  and  under-commander  of  a 
battalion,  ten  ;  every  drummer  or  color-bearer,  five/  Every 
guide,  moreover,  must  plant  two  olive-trees,  and  every  corpo¬ 
ral,  one.  The  gazette  calculates  that  in  consequence  of  this 
order,  Montenegro  will  have  four  million  grape-vines  and 
twenty  thousand  olive-trees  on  next  January  1st. 


The  history  of  dancing  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  pres¬ 
ent,  including  every  characteristic  national  dance,  will  be  illus¬ 
trated  at  the  Vienna  Opera  House.  The  performances  will 
include  the  dance  of  David  before  the  ark,  the  slow  measures 
of  the  middle  ages,  the  old  Castilian  dances,  the  Highland 
fling,  the  Irish  jig,  and  every  proper  feature  of  such  an  ex¬ 
hibition,  all  to  appropriate  music. 


Queen  Victoria  having  presented  the  mess  of  her  Prussian 
regiment  (First  Dragoon  Guards)  with  a  portrait  of  herself, 
the  officers  have  sent  her  a  large  and  handsome  colored 
photograph  of  the  regiment  in  parade  order.  Colonel 
Victoria  is  understood  to  be  proud  of  her  command. 


The  growth  of  most  of  the  German  cities,  according  to  tbe 
census  lately  completed,  is  nothing  short  of  marvelous.  It 
rivals,  and  in  several  cases  exceeds,  the  increase  of  population 
in  the  chief  cities  of  the  United  States,  and  it  leaves  all  recent 
European  precedents  far  behind. 


PARISIAN  NOTES. 

"  Parisina’s  "  Budget  of  Gossip  from  Lutetia. 

You  remember  my  telling  you  about  the  scandalous  affair 
at  Toulon.  Well,  the  long  trial  is  over  at  last.  M.  Fouroux 
cut  an  extremely  poor  figure  before  tbe  court  in  more  ways 
tban  one.  We  had  naturally  pictured  the  dtbonnaire  mayor 
as  a  handsome  Lovelace,  and  when  he  was  described  by  the 
newspaper  reporters  as  disfigured  by  a  wine  £tain  that  covers 
one  side  of  his  nose,  and  a  coarse,  black,  stubby  beard,  we 
ceased  to  feel  much  interest  in  him,  especially  when  it  was 
proved  by  the  evidence  that  it  was  through  him  that  the 
whole  story  came  out ;  he  had  tired,  forsooth,  of  his  con¬ 
quest,  and  was  eager  to  get  the  Jonqui4res  menage  out  of  the 
town,  and  so — with  the  help  of  his  other  female  accomplice, 
Mme.  Audibert — he  indited  an  anonymous  letter  to  the 
husband,  informing  bim  of  all  that  had  taken  place — as 
dastardly  a  piece  of  conduct  as  can  well  be  imagined.  What 
could  there  have  been  in  this  man  to  attract  these  two 
women  ?  One  is  not  so  much  surprised  at  Mme.  Audibert — 
a  very  ordinary  type  of  middle-class  provincial,  pretentious, 
with  small,  vicious-looking  eyes,  and  a  genius  for  intrigue  ; 
but  the  naval  officer’s  wife  !  a  warm-blooded  creole,  with  a 
sweet,  musical  voice,  dark,  languishing  orbs,  and  a  thorough 
air  of  distinction  throughout  her  whole  person.  And  it 
was  the  former  who  exercised  the  greatest  amount  of 
fascination  over  M.  Fouroux,  who  tired  so  soon  of  his 
lovely  mistress  and  began  plotting  her  ruin  with  her 
unworthy  rival.  The  verdict  condemning  him  to  five 
years’  imprisonment  was  received  with  general  satisfaction  ; 
but  two  years  is  considered  a  heavy  sentence  in  the  case  of 
Mme  de  Jonquferes,  and  a  petition  in  her  favor,  signed  by 
hundreds  of  people  at  Toulon,  is  to  be  sent  up  to  President 
Carnot.  More  often  than  not,  the  husband  in  such  cases  does 
not  excite  much  sympathy  in  the  public  mind — immoral 
enough  to  side  rather  with  the  lovers;  Lieutenant  de  Jonqui^res, 
however,  behaved  in  such  a  gentlemanly  manner  throughout, 
and  has,  moreover,  written  such  an  affectionate,  forgiving  let¬ 
ter  to  his  erring  wife,  that  every  one  feels  the  greatest  com¬ 
miseration  for  him. 

You  will  have  heard  that  M.  de  Labruy&re,  the  enterpris¬ 
ing  journalist  who  carried  off  Padlewski,  has  been  condemned 
to  prison  for  thirteen  months,  during  which  he  will  have  plenty 
of  time  to  repent  of  his  mad  act.  In  the  meanwhile,  how¬ 
ever,  the  assassin  has  not  been  traced.  It  is  pretty  certain  he 
did  not  embark  at  Trieste,  as  was  said,  and  is  probably  prowl¬ 
ing  somewhere  about  Europe.  Two  or  three  days  ago,  a 
fellow  calling  himself  Padlewski  was  arrested  in  Spain.  Why 
he  should  assume  such  a  character  it  is  difficult  to  imagine, 
but  the  desire  for  notoriety,  we  all  know,  leads  men  to  do 
strange  deeds.  Whether  he  will  care  to  carry  out  the  farce  to 
the  bitter  end  and  personate  the  Russian  general’s  murderer 
in  the  Place  de  la  Roquette,  is  problematic. 

We  have  had  enough  and  to  spare  of  sensational  cases 
lately,  and  are  beginning  to  long  for  something  of  a  more 
pleasurable  nature  to  turn  the  current  of  our  thoughts.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  society  is  not  in  a  merry  mood.  And  although 
we  have  passed  tbe  Rubicon  of  the  fifteenth  of  January,  there 
are  few  entertainments  of  any  kind  in  prospect.  Never  was 
there  such  a  dearth  of  balls  in  midwinter  before.  What  are 
the  hostesses  thinking  of?  Our  girls  are  in  despair.  No 
dancing  worthy  the  name  ;  no  flirting — it  is  abominable.  All 
the  pretty  dresses — and  they  really  are  pretty  this  year — hang 
disconsolate  in  the  wardrobes.  Until  quite  lately  there  was 
the  skating,  which  is  next  best,  because  chaperones  can  not 
follow  their  charges  on  the  ice  any  better  than  they  can 
through  the  mazes  of  the  waltz,  and  soft  nothings  can  be 
whispered  by  a  pair  performing  with  the  skates  as  well  as  in 
the  throng  of  the  dance.  But  it  has  thawed  just  enough  to 
spoil  the  ice  and  yet  not  sufficiently  to  set  the  rivers  flowing 
again.  People  go  to  look  at  the  frozen  Seine  with  unflagging 
interest,  and  admire  the  effects  of  light  and  shade  on  the 
jagged  agglomeration  of  ice  slabs  from  the  bridges  and  quays. 
Your  thorough-paced  Parisian  is  a  flaneur  by  nature  ;  it  seems 
to  me,  however,  we  have  wasted  time  enough  and  ought  to  be 
up  and  doing  something  else. 

Throughout  the  autumn  months  there  were  the  weddings 
to  go  to  ;  for  the  last  few  weeks  there  have  been  nothing  but 
funerals.  A  member  of  the  imperial  family  of  Russia — the 
Prince  de  Leuchtenberg — died  here  last  week,  and  the  French 
Government,  eager  to  demonstrate  its  love  and  affection  for  the 
Czar,  must  ordain  a  public  funeral  and  make  a  grand  display  of 
troops  ;  while  poor  Baron  Haussmann,  who  passed  away  a  few 
days  later,  was  carried  to  his  grave,  through  the  city  which  he  had 
done  so  much  to  improve  and  adorn,  followed  by  a  small  de¬ 
tachment  of  soldiers  and  a  still  smaller  number  of  mourners. 
Of  all  the  men  connected  with  the  empire,  the  baron  was, 
perhaps,  the  most  deserving  of  regard,  and  he  was  treated 
scurvily,  too,  and  fell  out  of  favor  with  Napoleon  the  Third, 
who  preferred  to  put  his  faith  in  others,  who  had  done  far  less 
for  the  aggrandizement  of  the  empire  than  he  had.  Ah,  me  ! 
how  well  I  remember  the  burly  baron  in  the  days  of  his 
greatness  and  prosperity  ;  what  a  big,  ungainly  figure  he  bad, 
and  how  awkwardly  he  carried  his  hands  1  Young  people 
love  to  quiz  their  betters.  Latterly  I  have  felt  awfully  sorry 
for  the  old  man.  A  month  ago  he  lost  his  daughter,  the  once 
beautiful  Mme.  Dollfus,  and  then  the  baronne  passed  away, 
and  he  was  left  td  die  alone,  his  other  daughter,  Mme.  Pemety 
— the  exuberant  blonde  about  whom  scandal  was  so  rife  in 
the  old  days  when  Napoleon  reigned  at  the  Tuileries — lead¬ 
ing  a  helpless,  invalid  existence  in  one  of  the  winter  resorts 
in  the  south.  The  ex-prefect,  it  is  only  fair  to  state,  who  spent 
the  public  money  like  water,  and  who  might,  in  the  most  irre¬ 
proachable  and  legitimate  manner,  have  built  up  a  fortune 
|  for  himself  had  he  listed — nay,  ten  fortunes — died  a  poor 
man — so  poor  that,  during  the  last  few  years  of  his  life,  he 
actually  depended  on  his  wife’s  fortune  for  support. 

Paris,  January  16,  1S91.  Parisina. 


Ada  Gray,  of  Cincinnati,  is  said  to  be  “  the  only  colored 
lady  dentist  ”  in  this  country. 


